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me THE Seneumusens... AND Dovadee OF THE] 
GeNESEE FARMER. 
By the blessings of Divine Providence we! 


ire about to close another year, and with it the | 


second volume of our paper. At this time, grati-| 
tude demands from the editor and publishers an 
icknowledgment of the favors we have recei- 


ve ou th for the eral manner in}! : <. 
ed from you, both for the libe Ko our nation ; and should we ever have it in our 


which this paper has been supplied with contribu- 
tions of interesting matter, and the interest many 
of you have taken in its success, not only by ad- 


ding your own names to the list of subscribers, || 


but soliciting the names of your friends, thereby 
enabling us to place this younger branch of the 
agricultural family upon such footing as to be 
well received by the elder brethren, and to give 
reasonable promise that it will continue a devoted 
member to the cause of agriculture, horticulture, 
and domestic economy. 

The establishment of this paper in this sec- 
tion of our country was an experiment, the suc- 


sess of which was somewhat problematical. | 


First, the liberality with which it would be sup- 
ported could not be known, as it was dependant 
upon the manner in which the paper would be 
supplied with contributions, and the extent of 
these could not be calculated until a paper was 
got up and contributiors solicited. In this we 
have succeeded beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and we think we hazard nothing in 
saying, that among our contributors are some of 
the most correct practical writers of the age. 
The motives of these gentlemen in furnishing 
matter for our columns cannot be called in ques- 
tion when we consider that some of them have 

already passed that period of life when love of 
fame stimulates men to action, and have been ho- 
nored with the civic wreaths in their professions, 
and their writings have gained for them at home 
and abroad the title of Scientific Agriculturists. 
Such men, under such circumstances, could not 
expect an increase of reputation by their contri- 
butions to a paper like ours. No—they were 
actuated by more elevated principles—by a love 
of country and a regard for the agriculturists, 
which constitute the bone and sinews of her 
population, and for them, and to them, they 
were willing to devote their time and their talents. 
Their example has had the desired effect. Young 
men have come before the public, pledging them- 
selves to follow in the footsteps of these fathers, 
when from fullness of years they shall cease to 
instruct. Others there have been, who, from our 
repeated solicitations, have come tremblingly be- 
fore their brethren. Unaccustomed to write for 
public papers, they have spent their days in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their farms and firesii:s. 
little dreaming what advantage community might 
derive from a knowledge of their experiments. 
To such we would say, their communications 
have been thankfully received by ourselves, and 
we trust have been profitable to our readers. 














Goon! If any thing can render an agricultural’ 





LS SS 
/paper valuable and interesting, it is a free inter- 
ichange of ideas and opinions of the agricultu- 
irists of our country through its columns. 

As for ourselves, having spent our early years 
‘in practical agriculture, we claim no merit be- 
"yond our attachment to it as a profession, || 

“which has grown with our growth and strength-| | 
jened with our strength ;” and we rejoice that we 
‘have lived to witness a change in public senti-|| 
ment in our country in favor of that class of peo-| | 
| ple who, although they have been treated with 


— 





ving them, must ever continue to give character 


|pewer to reflect that we have in the least contri- 
‘buted to raise the standard of agricultural educa- 
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| and some of your correspondents are endeavor- 
‘ing to eradicate what I had hoped was a long ex. 
||ploded heresy: the transmutation of wheat into 


i} 
| 


igen If the indulgence of this erroneous opin- 
lon, was productive of no injury to agriculture, 1 
should doubt the wisdom of the warfare; but be- 
lieving chess to be a pernicious weed that can 
‘only be destroyed by great care and continued 
,exertions,—not only to exterminate it from our 
ground in the first place, but also to prevent its 
\introduction anew by sowing only clean seed, 


i contempt by these whom they have paid for ser-} }and I must consider your efforts highly meritori- 


| ous. 

“Confident however as I am of the fallacy of 
the doctrine you contend against, yet appearan- 
ces in favor of that doctrine, are sometimes so 





the measure of our ambition will be full. 

In our editorial capacity, we have had the!! 
usual pleasures and perplexities attendant upon | 
that situation, but they have been so tempered] 
that we have had more reason to rejoice than to 
complain ; but above all, rejoice that the patriotic 
exertions of the publishers of the Farmer give 
such promise of being utiimately crowned with 
success, ‘T'icy have served the public, and “ the 
laborer is worthy of his hard x 





Knowing how much our farmers differ on the 
supposed convertibility of wheat into chess, we 
have been entirely willing to appropriate a_por- 
tion of our columns to a free interchange of 
opinions; for we have been satisfied that’from 
this collision, new hght would shine on such as 
had not duly considered the subject. We say 
this not disrespectfully towards those who hap- 
pen to differ from us; and we intend to be ready 
at all times to give them a fair hearing before the 
public so long as any new view of the matter 
can be presented. For ourselves we are incli- 
ned to adopt the strong language of the American 
Farmer in reference to TRANSMUTATION, and to 
consider it “ one of the most unsound, unscien- 
tific—-and we hope to be excused for adding,— 
the most unnatural, theories that ever occupied 
the attention of man since the age of darkness.” 
When we say this, we ave perfectly aware that 
some of our best and most talented farmers will 
differ from us; and we now invite them to show 
cause, if any such they have, why judgment to 
that effect should not be recorded against it. 

As popular errors grow not without roots, we 
have long been inquisitive to learn why such 
farmers have come to so strange a conclusion ; 
andthe various ways in which they have been 
mistaken in their observations, have to us been 





‘tion, thereby elevating so deserving a portion of| | Strong and so imposing that I do not wonder that 


community to that rank which they deserve, then}, 


so many are imisled; and I assure you that I 
| have much charity for superficial observers. 

“ A few years ago, I observed a rank bunch of 
irye and chess, standing in a wet spot (such as is 
\believed to convert wheat into chess) which had 
jescaped the scythe of the cradler. It appeared 

to be one plant with different branches from the 
same root. I pulled it up, and upon a superficia! 
examination was struck with the conviction that 
here was proof positive of the transformation 
which I had so often denied to be possible. Fox 
a moment my pride of opinion was humbled ; 
and I felt that what I had embraced for the prin- 
ciples of a sound philosophy, was after all no- 
thing but an error. Since it was so, however, I 
determined to establish the fact beyond the power 


of cavil: and proceeded with great care to sepa- 
rate the stalks of the chess from the rye in orde; 


to trace them to the very junction, intending to 
exhibit them in demonstration of my new opin 
ion; but I soon discovered they were entirely 
distinct plants, Originating from different seeds. 
The event produced a lasting impression on my 
‘mind ; and I rejoiced that I had by a little perse- 
| véranes avoided an erroneous conclusion, to which 
I should certainly have arrived, had I not persist 

ed in the examination after the evidence before 
me seemed to render further examination useless 
and unnecessary.” * 








CULTIVATION OF THE WILLOW. 

Little attention has been paid to the cultiva. 
tion of this genus of trees and shrubs in this 
country, farther than for shade, and perhaps, in 
some instances, they have been set on the banks 
of streams and dikes, to secure them from being 
worn away by the force of the water. By stu- 
dying the different varieties of this family of 
plants, it will be found that many of them are of 
consequence as connected with the arts. We 








deeply interesting. As an instance of ocular 
deception timely detected, we subjoin an extract 
of a letter, received a few days ago from a va- 
lued friend in a neighboring county on this very 
subject ; and we only regret that he has forbidden 
us to adorn our columns with his name. We 
“en assure our readers, however, that while he 
discharges the arduous duties of a very impor- 
ant office, to the satisfaction of men of all par- 
ies, he is proving on a large scale that farming 
may be made a profitable business : 


import yearly into the United States, articles 
manufactured from the willow to a large amount, 
most of which is done by that class of laborers 
for whom we have not at all times sufficient em 
ployment, or not of that kind which gives as 
great a profit as the manufacture of different 
kinds of willow ware would. To render each 
variety of soil, whatever be the location, produc: 
tive of the greatest net profit, should be the con- 
stant aim of every farmer, who feels that love of 
country, blended with a wish for the welfare of 




















“I observe in the Genesee Farmer that you 


every individual in it, which we hope, charac 
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; i> 6A ' ’ . 
terizes every reader of our paper. In almost|| TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. BREEVING ANU FAT it NING SWINE. 


every neighborhood in our country, there are par- Those who have large fruit or forest trees 
ticular places which appear to be peculiarly || which they wish to transplant during winter, 
adapted to the cultivation of willows; in short, || will do well to dig large trenches about them be- 
there are but few in which they may not be seen || fore the ground becomes frozen, and also to dig 
already growing in greater or lesser quantities. | the holes into which the trees can be placed when 
Although among those that are found thus grow-| removed with their balls of earth. After the 
ing upon the banks of small streams, or in low oe has become frozen, let the trees be turned 
marshy places, few of them are suitable for that|| up and allowed to remain sufficient time for the 
kind of manufacture which we have alluded to, || bottom earth to freeze, when they may be remo- 
yet, as the habits of most of this genus are the } ved upon sleds or carts, as is most convenient, 
same, it goes to prove that where less valuable| to the places prepared, and by means of ropes 


varieties spring up spontaneously, the more va- | raised upright, and made fast either by surround- 


{uable ones would flourish were they once intro-| ing the roots with earth or by fastening with 
duced. Of all the varieties of trees and shrubs || Topes, or both, as judgment may direct. Large 
natural to our climate, none are more casily pro- || ees may thus be transplanted without materia! 
pagated than the willow, as cuttings of all lengths | injury. 
from a few inches to ten or fifteen feet, when) 
nlaced ina favorable situation, readily strike root || (<$ The following quotation, which ought to 
and grow, often making shoots of ctuialdesiiia| have ope placed at the head of the communica- 
length the first season. When willows are once | #0n, “ A School of Agriculture, No. III,’ in our 
established, they will continue to produce young | last paper, explains the note at the close of said ar- 
shoots from the crown each year for a great | ticle. The mistake occurred by the accidental 
length of time, without apparent injury to the | omission ofthe writer in copying for the press: 


“ We are republicans, when we endeavor to 
roots, although they ate ot away atneany du- imbue the minds of our children with the love of 
ring the winter. The manufacture of what is| science, and with such knowledge as may be like- 
generally called willow ware, as cradles, market ‘ly, in maturer life,to make them useful in the 
and work baskets, the covering of many glass stations they are called to occupy ; and when we 

, : . | teach them to “love their neighbors as them- 
vessels, &c. is peculiarly calculated for, and is 


selves.”"—[Tue Goop UBERLIN.*} 
performed mostly in England, by that class of| 


. | | 

people who are collected in poor houses, asylums, | (<> The Invex for the present volume of the 
and such places where females and children con-'' Farmer, will be completed and forwarded to sub- 
stitute a great proportion of their numbers; and). scribers next week. 


we recollect having visited a blind asylum, where || 


| a 























‘ : T aitat Peer 
maany of the inmates were engaged in this kind || From the New- York Farmer. 
of manufacture, and were surprised at the accu-|| UTILITY OF AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
racy and neatnsss with which they performed it.|| Mr. E.prror:—lI should be the very last to 


Now, our particular object ut uils ume, in in-! recommend mere book farming, being weil 

on $3 ‘ . aahlads th te ob Qe ekadetlies of @Ware that mere reading and theory, without 

troducing th me 5 . | experience and practice, will never make a 
our supervisors, and others having charge of pri- 


farmer ; but | also know that an Agricultural 
sons, poor houses, asylums and houses of refuge, 
to it, as a means of giving profitable employment 
to such inmates as may enable them not only to 


support themselves, but to assist in defraying the 


expenses of building such establishments. The 


employment is such as the most delicate eonstitu- | 


Paper may convey many useful hints to the 
most experienced, and in this point of view 
may be eminently useful. 

There is a way of merely doing a thing, 
and there is a way of doing a thing as ul 
should be. Now, if we merely do, we shall 








: tt Sate eal il bik teal | remain stationary, but if we get in a habit of 
van , ( ac » - 
uons may engage m roe S548 doing things as they should be, then we go 


veen distovered attending it which has been | ahead. My experience and observation 


deemed unhealthy. If our farmers would give, teaches me, that there are many hard day’s 


this subject a litde attention, our country might) work thrown away for want of a little infor- 
be materially benefitted by it, even if no more} mation how todothem as they should be.— 
ground was appropriated to the growth of wil-, Many fine horses,oxen,cows,sheep,and hogs, 
tows than is now permitted to be covered by} 4'e ca re want “. ee Soo raged 
them. In selecting varieties for cultivation, re- || ledge Of tarriery.  seany ciscrders in the 
Reni the hed tothe une to which of | family are rendered incurable for want of a 
7s oe : yea they are | little correct knowledge of Domestic Medi- 
to be applied, as no one variety will be found 


. cine ; and much good coloring stuffis wasted 
suitable for all purposes. Those intended for the || for want of a knowledge of the art of color- 


frames of larger work, should be such as not on-| ing. On all these subjects, an Agricultural 
ly grow long, but their thickness or diameter Paper ought to give correct information.— 
should be consulted—while those for small arti- Besides these,such a Paper usually contains 
cles should have length and elasticity, with the || Much interesting matter which cannot fail 
, 5 . ; . 

?, : . _||to have its use in every family. 
te: kness. Three or four varie- “pte : 
a a ae a he eed eolicloe f Within my own observation I have known 
Lies, well selected, wi und sulicient fF}! men who have lost several hundred dollar: 
stocking most grounds, and the variations of their |) worth of horses and cattle for want of a little 
shoots will be found sufficient for all the common 


correct information as to their treatmen: 
purposes to which they are applied. which could have been acquired for a dolla: 


if two laid out in procuring an Agricultura 
Qi We give this week No’s. III. and IV. of | Paper, and property saved to one hundrec 
: -Neple . times the amount. 
Mr. BrapLey’s communications on the subject of 
Canada Thistles, in order to conclude the subject | 
n the present volume. i 











Such are my views on the use of Agri 
cultural Paper. Yours, &c, 
November 3, 1832. AGRICOLA. 











Extract from the Report on Swine at the Wor- 
cester Cattle Show. 

The breeding and fattening of Swine js a 
business of great importance io the farmer 
rhe flesh of this animal is not only an in. 
dispensable article for the supply of his own 
table, but iurnishes one ol the staple com- 
modities for his market. Since the estab- 
lishment of Agricultural Societies, there 
has been an entire revolution in this branch 
of agriculture. Formeriy New England 
was overun with a raw-boned, lank-sided 
race of animals, which devoured the sub. 
stance of the farmer, and hke Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, “ were still ill-favored and lean 
as before,” and whose chiet return to the 
owner, was skin, bone and bristles. By 
we think, we may now congratulate the So 
ciety on the almost entire extinction of thi: 
race, whose very existence was a waste. 
and whose disgustful and uncouth appear. 
ance was a mere nuisance. We now find 
a small boned, well proportioned breed o! 
Swine, whose handsome appearance and 
good qualities, abundanuly compensate for 
the exchange. This has been effected by 
the best selection of our best native, with a 
crossing of the Bedford breed. The excel- 
lencies of this breed are, that they are not 
gormandizers, nor yet fastidious in thei: 
food ; and while they eat but little, and that 
too, perhaps, of ordinary quality, they stil! 
fatten fast and yield pork ot the first quality, 
and ata small expense. The fattening ot 
swine, if judiciously managed, is one of the 
most profitable branches of agriculture. 
The farmer who supplies the market with 
his beef, his butter and cheese, or his wool. 
must possess his hundred, or his thousand 
acres ; While the man with his single acre. 
witb competent skill and economy, may 
profitably furnish his own pork, and often a 
surplus for the market; and even the poo: 
nian who only occupies land sufficient 
wWhereon to build a stye, may keep his own 
piz, Who will live and thrive on the crumbs 
that fall trom his master’s table. No other 
animal can be kept at so small expense with 
the same profits, for he will grow and fatten 
on the offal or mere rubbish of the more 
substantial products of the farm, and thus 
turn to a profitable account, what would 
otherwise be thrown away, or become anu- 
isance to the family. Some slovenly far- 
mers are in the habit of permitting their 
swine to roam at large through their pastures 
or perhaps inthe highway. This ought not 
to be. The hog should be restrained en- 
tirely to his pen, with only a small inclosure 
attached. In this way he soon loses his ro- 
ving propensities, grows contented and will 
fatten faster, with much less food; besides, 
with judicious management,he will furnish 
manure of the first quality sufficient to raise 
as much Indian corn or other grain, as he 
consumes in fattening. I is a well attested 
fact, that many who own no farm, and con- 
sequently buy all their grain and almost ev- 
ery material for fattening pork, have, never 
theless, furnished large quanties for the 
market and realized a good profit. If pork 





van be profitably made in this way, the far- 
mer who carefully selects the best breed, 
who raises every aliment necessary for fat- 
‘ening, on his own farm, who adds thereto 
‘he wash of his dairy and his kitchen, and 
vho replenishes and enriches his soil with 
ne fertilizing products from the stye, may 
aake the raising and fattening of pork, the 
most lucrative branch of husbandry. 
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| accustomed to drink impure water,even the/ tions—was not rich, well fenced and wa- 


Improper teeding is as we have endeav- bing: ofa dung heap, they will acquire a/| tered : or it was a purchase beyond their a- 


sured to show, injurious to neat cattle gen- 


‘relish for itand refuse good water if offered bility. Again, the Farmer sees his neigh- 


ae 1} . o ser . 
erally ; but improper management, with re- jto them : but the consequences arising from|! bor, not more wealthy in lands, stock, or 
spect to water, is productive of more seri- |this practice, although not always imme-|| ready money, than himself, mounted on an 


ous consequences still; and is the chief ori- 
vin of what is called among veterinary sur- 
geons, predisposition to discase ; in other 
words, the animal structure is, by misman- 
agement, rendered peculiarly liable to dis- 
ease, and is then acted upon by the slightest 


diate in their visible effects, are certain, and | excellent horse,or riding in an elegant chaise 
‘sap the very vitality of the animal’s consti- || quite at his ease and pleasure ; while he has 
jtution. We have stated that such a prac-) bhutan ordinary creature, both for his and his 
tice is a frequent cause of abortion, and pro-| wife’s accommodation ; and feels himself 
| ductive of various serious diseases ; | senna aieeaeal , 

rsa weclnp alee ys and s aay « diseases ; and most sensibly affected. Pride, or a desire 
| we here repeat the caution trom a convic-! of appearing to an equal advantage, steps in 





cause. 
Thus, a superabundance induces the | 
quarter-ill, red water, and scouring ; while | 
a smaller quantity than is proper, is often a | 
main cause of inflammatory disorders. 
Filthy or impure water should be avoi-| 
ded, as productive of the most serious on 
sequences ; it has been proved beyond all 


‘tion that no other water should ever be giv-| . “ 
Se das ctieraien amen tenaiiccatatails g , | at once to the relief, and he immediately re 
“i at is pure, sweet, and! solves to excel, or at Jeast to equal him in 
wholesome ; and that the use of that which) outward appearance. But before he takesa 
\is impure, although used for a time with ap-| single step in this weighty affair, he ought to 
(parent impunity, will not only inevitably || consider the age and circumstances of the 
|present disease, but will lay the foundation || man who he wishes to rival. He may be 
of a train of disorders which wil] rarely if an older man than him, and have labored 


ever beeradicted.—Farmer’s and Grazter’s | more years ; he may have been more industri- 





| 


doubt, that impure water given to pregnant | Guide. 
cows is a more certain cause of aboruon,or; 

slipping of the calf, than any other, and al-!) Contractinc Dests.—A rarer, as his 
so engenders bad udder,redwater,and scour- | lands yield but one crop in a year, and as 
ing, and materially diminishes the quantity ||the proceeds of that cannot be received till! 
of the milk, and injures the quality of the jjlate in the fall, or the winter, should take) 
butter and cheese. as little as possible on credit: for of all that) 


Neat cattle, but particularly cows, should || he raises he will have but little to spare, un- 
be watered twice aday,and in summer, 3| less he deprives his family of some of the} 
times ;this is the more neccessary when comforts and conveniences oftheir lives. It} 
they are kept on dry food: the water should} will take a considerable proportion of a large || 
be pure and transparent; the best of all is} stock of cattle, as they rise, to raise even an | 
that which has been agitated by passing} hundred dollars, in common times ; and they 
through a mill as it is then softer, and more |are the only times on which he ougbt to 
favorable to digestion. It is a dangerous} form his calculations. What by over dry, 
prejudice, that muddy or stagnant water is,or by otherwise unprofitable seasons, he 
not injurious : we have just given a decided | should bear in mind, that every seventh or 
opinion on this subject, and shall in the! eighth year, willbe but indifferent in point of 
course of our observations give several va- | profit ; and on which all his exertions will 
ses to support that opinion. ‘but just render his family comfortable. In- 

It is always advisable, when it can be | stead, therefore, of spending all, in years of 
conveniently accomplished, to pump the |/plenty, he should endeavor to lay by some- 
water intended for cattle-drink into troughs || thing, against those days of scarcity. Debts| 
of stone or cement; the best ponds of wa- || may soon be contracted, and to a ruinous a-/ 
ter being liable to impurity from several | mount, if care be not tak 
causes: as one of these, it may be observed|| When a Farmer owes his merchant, his’ 
that they invariably void their excrement)! schoolmaster, laborers, &c. and when he has| 
either inthe pond or near it, immediately | paid them all off, he will find that a very, 
after drinking ! and as there is generally a| considerable part of his crops are disposed. 


sloping bank to the pond, the dung must in|/of and gone. And he ought to reflect, when | 


| 
! 


some degtee run down into the water, and /he lays himself under pecuniary obligations | 
by engendering various descriptions of the to his neighbors, that some of them are en- 
insect and vermin race, render it impure and || tirely ignorant of his resources, and of the 
unwholesome. ‘only season in which he can conveniently 

The water of ponds surrounded with ash/|! discharge them. A man who never sows, | 
trees is often during the summer covered || thinks not of the time for reaping. Credit- 
with the cantharis or blistering fly, which| ors may call for their monies, when it will 
the wind blows from the leaves of the trees.|/not be in his power to satisfy them, without 
These insects when swallowed with the) making a most injurous sacrifice of his stock 
water are certainly poisonous. This is par-| or some other things—they may call when 
ticularly the case in France, but not so} his cropsare on the grounds; or inthe spring 
much so in England ; still, the same cause | betore they are put into the earth and when 
exists, though in a less degree, wherever ||all his industry and labor cannot save him.' 
ponds are overhung by banks of trees. ‘It is greatly to the disadvantage of any man | 

Water is rendered much softer, and pro- | to be in debt, most commonly, and to no} 


duces more milk by being blanched, as it is|\man_ more, perhaps, than to the Farmer. 
termed ; that is, by having a little bran or|! But here, I expect the Farmer will observe 


meal stirred into it ; but water so prepared} that there are so many temptations, and that 
must not be kept too long, as it is apt to fer-| such is the fashion of the times at present, 
ment and become sour. During the heat|'that it is almost impossible for him to keep; 
of summer, cows are very apt to become} clearof debts. I acknowledge and lament 
costive particularly where they are kept/|/the truth of his observation; but there are 
principally on dry food ; in this case it will|/remedies at hand, with which to counteract) 
be necessary to give them water in which) those evils. A good share of prudence, and 
bran and linseed have been boiled ; and e-!|a manly spirit of self-denial, will secure him| 
ven if they are not costive it will be pcoper| at all times against them. Let him, in the 
to add oceasionally , about a sixth part of a) first place, guard against the ery of good 
pint of vinegar to every pail of water, and || bargains, for, it has often been the case, that, 
especially so when the water is of an indif- ||men, for a little and convenient piece of land 
ferent quality, or whenthe weather is very ||have paid very dear. Either the day of pay- 














en to avoid them. |}, 


ous, careful and economical ; or his family 


| may not have been so large and expensive 


—he may have more sons,-—possess better 
faculties, and know how to save in one 
thing, what he expends extra in another.— 
And if he has labored more years, and taken 
better care of his lands, crops, stock, ma- 
nure, &c. he may well ride while others go 
on foot who have not paid an equal attention 
to their farms. But if he had not labored 
more years than you—had no peculiar ad- 
vantages above you, nor been a better hus- 
band, and you cannot afford to buy an ele- 
gant horse, ora fine chaise, the man de- 
serves your pity, rather than your envy.— 
Consider this matter, and how painful the 
reflections arising from it, after a few years 
of gay and flashy appearance, to be turned 
out of doors, and to leave your wife and 
children to the cold hand ofcharity! Sure- 
ly, this must operate against the passion 
you wish to indulge ; get the better of all 
these idle and foolish sensations ; render 
vou quite easy, although you see your neigh- 
vors finer than you are, and lead you toa- 
void all needless and ruinous expences. 

It is true, there isa peculiar pleasure in 
appearing and living equal to those of our 
rank and station, and which we hardy 
know how to relinquish; but it is much 
wiser to sacrifice a little, yea a great deal to 
our feelings, than tobe reduced to depen- 
dence. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the 
folly of those, who live beyond their stated 
incomes, and who ‘are ambitious to main- 
tain an appearance, without the means with 
which to do it. 

Let it therefore be the desire of the Far- 
mer, to cultivate and improve the soil on 
which he lives, with the greatest attention, 
and to confine his expences to the annua 
income of his lands. This will save him 
from the pains of many an anxious and dis- 
tressing ras he passes along through 
life and soften his pillow, when in the hour 
of death.— N. E. Farmer, 


The Foot Race.---The Richmond Whig 
of Saturday says :---The Match Foot Race 
between Mi . Peritt of Georgia, who ran 
with his hands tied before him, and Mr. 
Miller of Virginia, was run on Wednesday 
last at the Fairfield course near this city.— 
Great interest was feltfor the veteran Mil- 
ler, who had gained so many laurels,and had 
hitherto been considered the “* Napoleon of 
the Turf.” The late feats of his more 
youthful anecaeust however, caused bets 
to run decidedly in his favor. Tp race 
was beaten, we understand, with great 


























hot and dry. | ment was not duly considered, and provided 
Itis a fact, that when cattle have been 


for ; or the soi! did not answer their expecta- 





ease, by Mr. Perritt, who remains probably 
without arrival in the United States.” 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU- 

RAL CHEMISTRY—ANALYSIS OF 

SOILS. 

Partiality for any subject ought never to carry 
an individual beyond the limits of general inte- 
rest, by intruding his opinions and partalities 
on the notice of others. The little attention 
which is paid to the science of chemistry at pre- 
sent by the generality of farmers and gardeners, 
and the above considerations, might have de- 
terred me from introducing such a subject to the 
readers of the Genesee F'armer—but a firm con- 
viction of its great benefits, as connected with 
the discrimination of soils, their amelioration, || 
and improvement by simple meane, induced me }) 
to venture on a subject in which 1 hope soon to) 
have many coadjutors. What can be more in-| 


teresting, instructing and beneficial, than for “| 








farmer to know by a simple operation, the inhe- || 
rent qualities and nature of the various soils he | 
possesses? to know the best and most efficient |; 
means of rendering them productive? to know || 
the proper system to be pursued in arriving at/|| 
sucha conclusion? Such benefits he will derive 
from a knowledge of chemistry ; for, “ Agricul-|, 
tural chemistry,” says the late Sir Humphrey || 


Davy, “ has for its object all those changes in 





\ofiron. ‘The blue precipitate which this will oc- 





is a positive fact, by such si ae. a 
a knife. That part which passed through the po » BY such simple means, Dr 


muslin must now be boiled in a small tea cup fuli Eiervy, of Bancbester in England, was enabled 
of clean water, for about five minutes; being al ||! ™ake experiments, numerous, varied and in 
lowed to cool, and « piece of clean blotting paper,||tricate, but with the utmost nicety and precision 
reernear 4 res — me coche! its —— 4 The great object should always be to simplify 
certained, employed to strain the iuor through, ; . , ’ 
care must oo salhets to get every particle of the every Operaton, and Mr. Johnson has done this 
soil into the strainer fromthe vessel in which it||/™ost effectually in the analysis of soils, 1, 
was boiled, by repeated washings with clean wa-|| proves unquestionably that the study of chemis 


ter. When the liquor is all strained away, place}| try js neither a difficult nor abstru 
e ra : Ss 
the blotting paper on a plate over the candle,with ted © pursuit, noi 


a shaving of deal on the plate, and dry it anti} fedures in mingguenene either Scarce materi 
the shaving begins to scorch. When perfectly aly or expensive apparatus; but I will go far 
dry, weigh the whole; and then, the weight oij/ther, and state that my opinion is, the genera’ 


the paper being subtracted, the weight of the re-}] principles of the science may be lear 
. * - U e 
sidue, aad, consequently, the quantity of matter Ch, y arnt from ope 


will feel soft, and be with little difficulty cut “th 


‘dissolved by the water, will be afforded ; this,||"U0ns which are constantly going on around us, 


which consists of salts and vegetable extract, we} OF W hich we can command at pleasure, and witi 


will suppose, amounts to 44 grains. The watery]! which it would highly benefit every one, what 
solution must be carefully set on one side and : 


: : ; ever his station in li come i 
the analysis of the solid parts proceeded with.— SOA De eeenase eee 
Half an ounce, by measure, of muriatic acid That so many persons, not uninformed in othe: 
(spirit of salt) must be poured upon this in a sau-||respects, should remain heedless and ignorant ot 
cer and sae ale emg for a a Pen a the constitution of those commonest forms of 
occasionally stirred with a piece of glass or porce-| ater amone whi . me 

lain; this must now be strained by means of al|™@%F among | hich their lot is cast, and upon. 
piece of blotting paper as before, the matter left which their existence depends, shows an indif 
upon it being frequently washed with clean wa-||ference to things of the highest interest, whicl, 


ter, and the washings allowed to pass through the}} io say the least is unwarrantable. Let us hop 
paper to mingle with the other acid liquor; the 


mattér left upon the paver being perfectly dried that the days are at hand, if not already arrived 
and mse Ng and the loss ascertained, we will}|it Which the acquirement of such fundamenta! 
suppose this to be 20 pa. Into the liquor)/knowledge will be looked upon as at least equally 
must be dropped gradually, a solution of prussiate necessary with the study of languages, and tli 








the arrangement of matter connected with the ||asion, being collected by filtering through paper, emtcaten of teste ane Seauinane. 


, ; ‘and washed as before, heated red-hot by means of 
growth and nourishment of plants; the compa- /an iron spoon in the fire, and then weighed, we 


tative values of their produce as food; the con- 


stitution of soils; the manner in which lands||of iron. This deducted from the 20 previously 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 
Rochester Nursery, December, 1832. 





_ will suppose it to weigh 24 grains; this is oxide _ 
P 8 ; & ‘ For the Genesee Farmer. 


are enriched by manure, or rendered fertile by ascertained to be in the solution, leaves 174) ON THE DIFFICULTIES INCIDENT TO 
the different processes of cultivation;” and he| sayy which may be considered as carbonate of} SUBDUING CANADA ‘THISTLES-- 
| 


adds, “ inquiries of such a nature cannot but be|/of a little carbonate of magnesia. The solid 


interesting and important, both to the theoretical 
agriculturist and the practical farmer.” The ob- 
ject of the present communication is to lay be- 
fore the readers of the Farmer, the simplest and 
easiest means with which I am acquainted for 
accomplishing those desirable ends; and as I 
named in last week’s paper, J could not in my 
opinion do this more efficaciously than by quo- 
ting an article on this subject, published some) 
years ago in the London Gardener’s Magazine, 
by Mr. Johnson, and is the method which I have 
myself ever since invariably adopted, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, for simplicity and accu- 
racy, I consider it superior to any other instructions 
that have come under my observation. Mr. John- 
son says: 


‘Two hundred grains are as eligible a quan- 
tity of any soil to analyze as can be selected.— 
Previously to analysis, a proportion should have 
been kept, slightly covered in the dry atmosphere 
of a room for several days, to allow it to part with 
all the moisture that can be obtained from it by 
mere atmospheric e . Two hundred grains 
of the soil thus dried, should then be pl ona 
small plate, and held, by means of a pair of pin- 
cers, over the flame of a candle or lamp, witha 
small shaving of deal upon it, until this shaving 
begins toscorch. The process is then to cease, 
a the loss of weight sustained by the soil being 
thus dried,ascertained. We will suppose it amounts 
to 304 grains. The residue must then be gently 
triturated in a mortar, which properly should be 
of agate, and sifted through a piece of fine mus- 





lin; what remains in the muslin will consist of 


stones and vegetable fibres ; the weights of these 
must be ascertained, and this we will suppose 
amounts to 154 and 5 grains respectively. The 
stones must be examined by dropping some sul- 
huric acid (oil of vitriol) upon them; if they ef. 
ervesce,ihey containchalk; if not, they are si- 


licious, and ‘will be sufficiently hard to scratch || Such is the simple but accurate system re 
slass, and will feel gritty ; or they are clay stones, |\commended by a very scientific chemist; and it* first number on this subject, I have, if | mistake 


me (chalk,) though probably with the admixture No. IIL 


It is certain that, as Canada thistles have gain 
ed extensive possessions in the country, and a: 
they are a stubborn and insidious foe, they arc 
not to be vanquished without difficulties, and 
without, in some respects, a material change in 
the practice of agriculture. Many farmers ar: 
in the practice of sowing wheat, and other vari- 
eties of grain, on ground that is infested with 
thistles. In many cases this seems to be neces 
sary. Wheat is an essential crop. Every far- 
mer justly considers that he ought to cultivate it 



















‘matter must now be heated to redness in a spoon, 
}until upon cooling it does not appear at all black ; 
this must then be weighed, and the loss noted ; 
‘that loss consisted of animal and vegetable mat- 
|ters, we will suppose it amounted to 7 grains. — 
| The remainder must be boiled for about two hours 
| with two drachms, by measure, of sulphuric acid, 
\mixed with 8 drachms of water, and, when cool- 
\ed, strained through blotting paper and washed ; 
\when dried at a red heat in the iron spoon, the 
\loss sustained will be alumina (clay); what re- 
mains will be Silica (flint). We will suppose the 
\first to — 15 grains,and the latter 10%} grains 
| The ysis will then stand thus :— 








Water, 30.5||t0 & greater or less extent. Many cases there- 
Stones and coarse sand, 15.5}| fore occur, in which no alternative seems to be 
x ase Eioen, 5. iipresented. Wheat must be grown; but the only 
| Oxide of Iron. oe gtound that can be devoted to this use is, to & 
Carbonate of lime, 17.5} greater or less extent, under the dominion of Ca 


nada thistles. 

Farmers are not yet aware that, by any pro- 
cess of tillage, they can prepare their ground 
for grain crops in such a manner as either to 
subdue the thistles, or weaken their strength to 
so great an extent that they will not grow in 
connection with grain. Hence nothing is mor 
common than to see, at the approach of harvest, 
fields in which grain and Canada thistles are 
growing together, each striving for the mastery. 
A more disgusting, a more disheartening and un 
farmerlike exhibition, can scarcely be presented 
to mortal view. The farmer who is driven to 
such straits in his agriculture, has great cause (0 
ve alarmed for the future condition of his farm. 


Decomposing matter, destructible by heat, 7. 
Alumina 15. 
Silica, 1025 
The first watery lixiviation, employed to obtain 
the saline matter, may now be evaporated to dry- 
ness; if of a brown color, it is chiefly vegetable 
extract; if ofaa whitish color, it is principally sa- 
|line, and prob bly consists of chloride of sodium 
'(common salt) with tho admixture of a tittle oul 
phate of lime (gypsum). 
The above mode of analysis I have made as 
\simple as possible, and it requires no other appa- 
ratus than a set of grain scales and weights, a 
little sulphuric and muriatic acids, and some pru- 
siate of potash, the whole of which, sufficient for 
examining any soil on a large estate, may be ob 
\tained for thirty shillings, ($6 60cts). 

In the above are no processes requiring adroit 
ness in the manipulation, extreme nicety in the 
or ay a - nage pape of yeoman and ex || Unless the ruinous practice of raising grain and 

e conduct. is simple, requiring no-}} »; ere 
||thing but the employment of the oodinany ¢ care- en apr, iy a PE ARN a a 
|| fulness, and the common sense of the experimen- will soon remain to him no hope for it 
'| ter, short time, Canada thistles will inevitably @ 


hieve the entire conquest of his farm. In my 
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not, pointed out a better practice, and to this the 
-eader is referred. 

Difficulties will occur in the case of such fields 
1s are devoted to mowing. Many fields of mow- 
ing ground are infested with Canada thistles, 
At the time when grass is usually cut, the thistles 
we ripe, containing seed in full maturity. It is 
not easy to separate them fgom the hay; of 
course, the hay and the thistles*are carried into 
the barn together. The seeds of the thistles are 
eyentually intermixed with the dung of the barn 
yard, and when that is carried out on to the farm, 
‘he seeds of the thistles go with it. Who does 
jot see that this is a sure means of perpetuating 
he existence of thistles, and of giving greater 
xtent to their empire? Growing grain and this- 
les together will produce the same disastrous re- 
sults. This should never be practicec, The dif- 
culties incident to fields of mowing ground can 
ye obviated. This can be done by cutting the 
rrass a few days earlier than is the prevailing 
»ractice, care being taken to cut it before the this- 
iles shall have matured their seeds. 

The sentiment, now become so popular, that 
‘ate cut grass makes the best hay, and that late 
cutting leaves the meadow in a better condition 
tor future crops, is, if I am not mistaken, leading 
farmers into serious errors. The sentiment may 
ve true in both respects, and yet, us a general 
practice, under the existing circumstances of the 

ountry, late cutting cannot be justified. What- 
ever may be its advantages, they are much more 
than balanced by its disadvantages. If the mea- 
low contains pernicious weeds, such as thistles, 
Johnswort, daisies, dock, &c. (and I fear there 
are but few meadows in the country that do not 
contain some of these) cutting, after these weeds 
have ripened their seeds, will be a sure meansof| 
perpetuating their existence, of multiplying them, 
and spreading them over the farm. Better, far 
better, to suffer a little loss in the value of the crop, 
than to incur evils of such tremendous magni- 
tude. The present unprecedented foulness of 
meadows, and ferms generally, in this section of 
the country, is chiefly attributable to the popular 
error of cutting grass too late in the season. My 
sentiment is, that in all cases when méadows 
contain foul weeds of any sort, it is important to 
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To such places, the enemy, when driven from 
the fairer portions of the globe, will make his 
last resort. Here he will make his last struggle 
for empire and for existence, From these strong 
holds it will require no inconsiderable effort to 
drive him. Yet I think it can be done. Let the 
tenants of the soil be roused, as in this case they 
should be, to a sense of their danger, and nei- 
ther skill in the tactics of thistle warfare, nor 
boldness and intrepidity in combat, will be want- 
ing to achieve, even under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, an entire conquest of Canada this- 
tles. 

My next number will close the series. In that 
I shall consider the necessity of legislative inter- 
position, and of general and united effort. 

December, 1832. DAN BRADLEY. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE NECESSITY OF LEGISLATION ON 

THE SUBJECT OF CANADA THIS. 

TLES—No. IV. 

No doubt, I think, need be entertained, that it 
is yet practicable to arrest the progress of Cana- 
da thistles, and ultimately expel them from our 
soil. YetI have not the least expectation that 
these results, or either of them, will be realized, 
if no other agency for the purpose is to be put in 
operation than such as may result from individ- 
ual enterprise. It is in vain, or almost in vain, 
to publish the results of experience in relation to 
the practicable means of subduing Canada this- 
tles, unless we may expect to have laws on the 
subject. It is not enough to publish practicabili- 
ties. To whatever extent this may be done, and 
in a manner how satisfactory soever, not more 
than one out of ten will be influenced to make 
any efficient effort ta check the progress of thic- 











cut the grass tefore the weeds have ripened their 


tles. Any thing that a minority can do in this 
case will avail little or nothing. General and 
united effort is, from the nature of the case, in- 
dispensable. 

In writing my appeal on this subject, publish- 
ed in the Genesee Farmer, vol. 2, No. 11, it was 
my object to awalten the public mind to a sense 
of the importance of legislative action on the 
subject. A schedule of a plan of operation was 
then given. It was not supposed that I had de- 





vised, or could devise, an unexceptionable plan, or 


seeds. The present year I .ommenced cutting|jone that ought to be adopted, without material 
my grass July 10th, finished the 16th. At that}}modifications. It was hoped that my humble efforts 
time no foul weeds, not even docks, had in my}/might lead to useful investigations of the subject. 
meadow ripened their seeds. It is worthy of re-|/It did not appear, however, that my views were 


mark, that those farmers who cut their grass ear- 
ly, almost always have better weather to make 
and secure their hay. 

There are yet some other considerable difficul- 
ties that will be met with when efforts shall he. 
inade for the general destruction of Canada this- 
tles. There will be some difficulty in cleansing 
fence balks, and the borders of fields. This may 
in general be done by salting cattle or other stock 
upon the thistles, according to directions given in 
No. II. 

It isnot every farm tha* presents in all its parts 
a smooth and feasible surface, or a surface that 
is susceptible of tillage. In some places, steep 
hills will be found; in others, deep and precipi- 
tous ravines. Ledges of rocks will be found, 
and in some places stone will abound to so great 
an extent as almost to baffle any efforts that can 
io made against the enemies of the soil. 





seconded at all. Perhaps they were considered, 
and justly too, as visionary altogether. Be that 
as it may, the case, in my view, had become near- 
ly desperate. As there appeared to be no pros- 


pect that ench means would be bronght into uce 
as would save the country from the universal do- 


minion of Canada thistles, I had been laboring 
to prepare myself for submission, and thought of 
writing no more on the subject. 

Late publications in the Genesee Farmer on 
the subject, and especially that of D. T., whose 
‘views, so far as relates to the importance of legis- 
lative interposition, appear to agree with my own, 
have encouraged me to resume the subject. Some- 
thing obviously needs to be done, and I yet*in- 
dulge a glimmering of hope, that something will 
be done to save the country from so great a ca- 
lamity as that of being overrun with Canada 








'thistles. 
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There is an abused class of citizens who have 
strong claims to the compassionate ragards of the 
legislature. There are,1 am glad to say, in all 
parts of the country, farmers in greater or less 
numbers who desire to keep their farms in a neat 
condition, and to practice neat husbandry. If 
they have done it hitherto, it must have required, 
at least in many places, great exertion. They 
will not be able to do it much longer, if Canada 
thistles are to be free commoners. 


Although I feel a deep conviction that nothing 


less ought, in this case, to be aimed at than the 


entire expulsion of Canada thistles from the 
country, yet if it he thought too much to attempt 


this, then let enough be done to prevent their 
spreading by the dissemination of seed. It will 


not be difficult to devise a system of public mea- 
sures that will secure such a result, nor will its 
execution involve great expense. This, if noth- 
ing more can be done, will afford great relief to 
thousands of our best farmers, who are now suf- 
fering grievous abuses, for which no remedy is 
provided. This too will encourage individual 
effort to eradicate thistles, and it may be hoped, 
will be the means of ultimately expelling them 
from the country. 

Some farmers talk of Canada thistles as though 
they were quite harmless things. They are not, 
say they, very bad weeds—they can be subdued 
without much difficulty, and they don’t trouble 
themselves much about them. Such farmers talk 
very unadvisedly, They are altogether igno- 
rant of the dangerous character of Canada this- 
tles. Beyond all dispute, Canada thistles are, by 
many degrees, the most troublesome, the most 
mischievous, and the most dangerous weeds that 
grow in thie country; prohahbly the worst that 
ever did grow on the face of the earth. They 
inflict on the ground the severest curse to which 
it was doomed by the fatal apostacy. “Thorns 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” 


As was remarked in No. I, it is not merely be- 
cause Canada thistles are tenacious of life, and 
difficult to be subdued, that they are to be dreaded 
so much more than other foul weeds ; but this 
results chiefly from their extraordinary facilities 
of self-propagation. Other foul weeds, such ag 
johnswort, daisies, docks, &c., are bad enough to be 
sure, but they are susceptible of confinement. 
They may grow in one of my neighbor’s fields 
without trespassing upon me. Or they may growin 
my own fields without contaminating all the others. 
Not so are Canada thistles. To them fence is 
nobarrier. The seeds of this weed, taking wings, 
ascend into the atmosphere, and there, in the car 
of Eolus, are wafted and distributed in al} direc- 
tions. 

Talk not then of the inoffensiveness of Cana- 
da thistles. I hazard nothing in predicting, that 
if unmolested, or if no efforts be made to molest 
them, except such as may result from individual 
prudence, they will ere long become a tremendous 
scourge to the country. 

I have been trying to discipline my patience so 
as to make it hold out while I could write anothe: 
number on the subject of foul weeds generally, 
but I cannot do it. I am tired of the contempla- 
tion of bad weeds. It is fair to suppose my read 
ers will be tired too. DAN BRADLEY 


December, 1832. 
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For the Genesee Farmer 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


I have been highly delighted, and withal much 
instructed, in perusing the notice of a course of} 
lectures, on Botany, as connected with Horticul- 
ture, recently delivered by Professor LINDLEY, 
before the London Horticultural Society. I have 
seen nothing better calculated to excite a taste for 
this deligh:ful science, or to render it subservi- 
ent to the wants of man. I hope soon to see the 
entire series advertised by our enterprising book- 
sellers. ‘There are some facts laid down by the 
Professor, in the analogy which he draws between 
the blood of animals and the sap of plants, that 
may be new, and I presume not unintersting, to 
a portion of your readers, and which I take the 
liberty to send you, with some remarks, for publi- 
cation. 

The necessity of alternating crops in husband- 
cy, has been imputed to a power in plants of elec- 
ting from the soil the peculiar food adapted to 
their wants; and it has been supposed, that as 
one crop ordinarily exhausted the specific food of 
its species, a succession could not follow without 
deterioration, or a fresh supply to the soil of the 
needful pabulum. But the Professor says, that 
plants absorb aqueous particles indiscriminately ; 
‘that the moisture absorbed by the spongioles 
having ascended to the leaves, and been elabora- 
ted there into sap, returns, depositing by the way, 
all the nutritious particles it has acquired ; and 
at last throws off the residuum, in the shape of a 
spongy excrescence, at the root. These excre 
tions, consisting only of what the plant has rejec- 
ted, are of course unfit for the support of other 

plants of a similar nature, and may be said (in 
relation to such) te poison he soil.” 

This goes to strengthen the *gument in favor 
of alternating crops, in field as well as garden 

culture. It applies with particular force to the 
transplanting of trees ; and indicates the propri- 
ety of removing all the soil from their roots, and 
even of washing them, instead of transplanting 
them with a ball of earth, as is often the case, 
particularly withevergreens. 1 have heard of the 
practice being successfully adopted, observing the 
precaution to prevent the drying of the fibres, so as 
to destroy their functions. But as evergreens 
have always a foliage to sustain, the ball of earth 
becomes in a measure necessary to preserve the 
spongioles (mouths) it contains, till new ones 
are formed, or those injured by the removal re- 
sume their functions. 
The experiments employed to illustrate the de- 
posit of vegetable excrementitious matter, served 
to show another remarkable analogy between an- 
imals and vegetables. The same poisons, says 
the Professor, act nearly in the same manner on 
animals and vegetables. 
corrosive or narcotic ; or, in other words, act el- 
ther by over stimulating or relaxing the system ; 
and these different effects have been shown clear- 
ly, by various experiments, to be produced on 
plants. 
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Stroyed.” 


deleterious effects of poisons,{ have no doubt 


dies which injure our fruit trees. 
the disease which has destroyed many of our 
plum trees, has been proved to originate with an 
insect. which punctures the branches, and injects 
a subtle corrosive poison into the sap vessels.— 


| diminishing the evil. 


All poisons are either 


One branch of a common berberry was 
steeped in a solution of corrosive sublimate, and 
another in a decoction of opium, when, in a short 
time, the vessels of the one were found to have 
become turgid, and of the other relaxed, the natu- 
ral irritability of the plant being, in both cases de- 
To this susceptibility in plants to the 
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Dec, 29, 1839. 





I consider that 


The precaution, when it has been adopted, of cut. 
ting off and burning the affected parts, as soon as 
they are discovered, and of thereby destroying 
the germ of the insect, has had a happy eflect in 
} 
While employed in these remarks, I have met | 
with the observations of M. Macatre, inserted 
in the French Journal of Science and Arts, upon 
this branch of phisiology, which coincide with 
those above quoted from Professor Lixpury. “ A 


“which are absorbed by the roots of plants, are, 
after the salutiferous portions have been extrac- 


by exudation, from the roots, and deposited in the 
soil. It is probable the existence of this exuded 
matter, Which may be regarded, in some meas- 
ure, as the excrement of the preceding crop of ve- 
getables, that proves injurious to a succeeding 
vegetation. It has been compared to an attempt 
to feed vegetables upon their own excrements. 
The particles which have been deleterious to one 
tribe of plants cannot but prove deleterious to| 





of some other kinds, while they furnish nutri- 
ment to another orderof vegetables.” 


limal matter, which have been accumulat 
‘centuries and to which I have alluded, scem tp 
| afford an inexhaustible supply of the specific pa 


certain portion of the juices,” says M. Macaire, | 


ted by the vessels of the plant, again thrown out || 


plants of the same kind, and probably to those: 


—_ a 


Ing for 


ibulam of wheat, without any indications of th: 
\imaginary poisons. B 


December 8, 1832. 





For the Genesee Farmer, 
H@RSES—No. V. 
THE CAVALRY HORSE. 
The cavalry-horse can hardly be called 


' a dis 
tinct breed, even in Europe, where large portions 
of their standing armies ave con. posed of dra 


goons. In this country there is still less neces 
sity for breeding horses especially for that pm 


pose; and yet there are qualities which, whey 





combined, are absolutely essential for war ser 
ivice. In England, “cavalry horses contain dif 
| ferent proportions of blood, according to the na 
jture of the service required, or eaprice of th 
;conunanding officer. ‘Those of the househol 
| troops are from half to three-fourths bred. Som: 
of the lighter regiments have more biood in them 
| Our cavalry horses were formerly large and 
jheavy. The horse was trained to a pecntiay 
{ wrand and beautiful method of going; but he wa: 
often found deficient in real service, for this yer, 
| action diminished his speed, and added to his la 
| bor and fatigue. 

“A considerable change has taken place i, 
| the character of our war horses: lightness anv! 
activity have succeeded to bulk and strength, and 





Admitting what these eminent physiologists 


by their roots whatever is deleterious to their 
health, the cenclusion drawn from the fact does 
not seem rationally to follow—l1 mean, it does 
not result, that the cause of the deterioration of 
the second, is to be found in the deposits made in 
the soil by the first crop. Wheat, in particular, 
is found to deteriorate on ordinary soils, and on 
few will it bear repeating oftener than once in 
three or four years ; yet there are soils which 
will bear cropping with this grain for many suc- 
cessive years without diminution of product.— 
Such is particularly the case in the valleys of the 
Genesee and ofthe St. Lawrence. Here, upon 
their theory, must be an annual accumulation of 
poison, and yet the plant does not seem to be in- 
jured by it. This excrementitious of poisonous 
matter, has, combined with aliment, once passed 
through the sap vessels of the plant without inju- 
ry ; and why not, combined with the aliment 
which is constantly preparing in the soil, may 
it not prove equally innoxous, the second year, 
to alike plant. I suspect it is not so much the 
presence of a poison, as the absence of food, which 
causes the falling off in the product. These gen- 


tlemen admit, that although plants cannat elect, 
in the soil, the food which is adapted to their 


wants, they can and do retain none other in their 
system. ‘This isadmuitting that there is a speci- 
fic food adapted to each species ; and that what is 
aliment to one kind may prove a poison to an- 


| 


a plant appropriates to itself all the salutiferous 
or alimentary particles which enter its sap ves- 


crop is owing to the soil being exhausted of its 
particular or specific food? The annual applica- 
tion Of manures, containing this specific food, is 
generally successful in counteracting thissterility. 








we shall be able hereafter to trace the new mala- 


The deep alluvial deposits of vegetable and an- 





other. Is it not rational then to conclude, that as) 


sels, the subsequent infertility, to this kind of! 


| for skirmishing and sudden attack the change i: 
seem to have demonstrated, that plants throw off} 


an improvement. It is particularly found to be 
so in long and rapid marches, which the lighte: 
troops scarcely regard, while the heavier horses 
with their more than comparative additiona! 
weight to carry, are broken down. There was. 
however, some danger of carrying this too far 
for it was found that in the engagements previ- 
ous to, and at the battle of Waterloo, our heavy 
household troops alone were able to repulse th: 
formidable charge of the French guard.” 
THE RACE HORSE. 

There is much dispute with regard to the or’ 
gin of the thorough bred horse. As we derive 
however, most of our knowledge on this subject 
as well as most of our best blood horses, from 
England, I will continue my extracts, intersper 
sed with occasional remarks. 

“By some the race-horse is traced througl 
both sire and dam to eastern parentage; others 
believe him to be a native horse, improved and 
perfected by judicious crossing with the Barb, the 
Turk, or the Arabian. The “Stud Boook,” 
which is an authority acknowledged by every 
English breeder, traces all the old racers to some 
eastern origin; or it traces them until the pedi- 
gree ic lost in the uncertainty of un early period 
of breeding. If the pedigree of a racer of the 
present day be required, it is traced back to a 
certain extent, and ends with a well known ra- 
cer, or with an eastern horse of some celebrity. 

“Tt must, on the whole, be allowed, that the 
present English thorough bred horse is of foreign 
extraction, improved and perfected by the influ- 
ence of the climate and by diligent cultivation. 
British climate and British skill, has made the 
thorough bred horse what he now is. 

“ The beautiful tales of eastern countries, and 
somewhat remoter days, may iead us to imagine 
that the Arabian horse possesses marvellous 
powers ; but it cannot admit of a doubt, that fhe 
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English trained horse is more beautiful, and far 


swifter and stouter, than the justly famed cour- 
sers of the desert. In the burning plains of the 
east, and the frozen climate of Russia, he has 
invariably beaten every antagonist on his native 
sround. 

‘“ Whatever may be the truth as to the origin 
the race-horse, the strictest attention has, for 
he last fifty years, been paid to pedigree. In the 
lescent of almost every modern racer, not the 
slightest flaw can be discovered. 

“The racer is generally distinguished by his 
beautiful Arabian head—his fine and finely set 
on neck—his oblique lengthened shoulders—well 
bent hinder legs —his ample muscular quarters 
—his flat legs, rather short from the knee down- 
ward, although not al ways so deep as they should 
be——and his long and elastic pastern. 

‘The racer, however, with the most beautiful 
‘urm, is oceasionally a sorry animal. There is 
sometimes a want of energy in an apparently 
fuultless shape, for which there is no accounting ; 
but there are (wo points among those just men- 
tioned, which will rarely or never deceive, a well 
placed shoulder, and a well bent hinder leg.” 

One of the most celebrated progenitors of the 
present racing stock in England, was the “ Dar- 
ley Arabian.” He was purchased at Aleppo by 
Myr. Darley, and bred in the neighboring desert 
of Palmyra. From him descended most of the 
-elebrated racers which have figured ov the Eng-| 
lish and American courses. Flying Childers, 
Bartlett’s Childers, Blaze, Snap, Eclipse, and a 
host of other splendid horses, were descended 
from him. One of these, the “ Eclipse,” was 
probably the swiftest horse which has ever been 
reared in England, and I believe was the proge- 
nitor of the celebrated American Eclipse horse, 
which ran for and won a wager of $10,000 a 
few years since upon the Long Island course. 
‘he English Eclipse was bred by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and finally sold to a man by the 
name of O'Kelly, at the rate of £2,000 sterling. 
Of the beauty, and yet peculiarity of his form, 

uuch has been said. The very great size, obli- 


and lowness of his shoulders, 


quity, were the ob- 
jects of general remark, with the shortness of 
luis fore quarters, his ample and finely propor- 
tioned quarters, and the sWelling muscles of| 
Of his speed, no correct 


estimate can be formed, for he never met with an 


his fore arm and thigh. 


opponent sufficiently fleet to put it to the test. || 


lle was never beaten, nor ever paid forfeit, and 
won for his owner more than twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. This fine animal died in 1789, at 
the age of 25. 

Another horse which has added great lustre 
to the English “Stud Book,” was a Bard and 
not an Arabian, introduced into England by Lord 
Godolphin. He was called the “ Godolphin Ara- 
bian,” and was a most splendid horse. “ His 
crest was lofty and arched almost toa fault. He 
liad a sinking behind the shoulders almost as pe- 
culiar, and a corresponding elevation of the spine 
towards the loin. His muscle was uncommon- 
ly fine, his head beautifully set on, his shoulders 
eapacious, and hjs quarters well spread out.” 
This horse became, even in a greater degree than 
the “ Darley,” the founder of the modern thorough 
bred horses. 

“It has been imagined that the breed of ra- 


rably degenerated. This is not the case. Tho 
rough bred horses were formerly fewer in num- 
ber, and their performances created greater won- 
der. The breed has now increased twenty fold, 
ana superiority is not so easily obtained among 
So many competitors. If one circumstance could, 
‘more than any other, produce this degeneracy, 
it would be our absurd and cruel habit of bring 
‘ing out horses too soon, and the frequent failure 





power.” 
| There can be no doubt but that horses are 
‘brought upon the turf quite too young, and that 


‘many a fine animal is ruined by this premature 
exertion of his powers. The speed of a valua- 
ble horse should never be put to the test nntil he 
is five years old. [He will then have obtained 
his full growth and powers of action, and have 
become capable of exerting his energies to the 
utmost to beat his opponent. 

The race-horse is doubtless the most valuable 
breed of horses now known, and is the ground 
work of almost all which is estimable in other 
varieties. By judicious crossing and interming 
ling of race blood, the most inferior animals are 
often made to produce well formed and fleet 
\colts. Speed and symmetry of form are most de- 
sirable qualities in every variety, and doubtless 
ithe greatest art of breeding consists in imparting 
‘these qualities more or less to every breed, while 
|at the same time the distinctive and peculiar qua- 
\lities of each are preserved entire. Thus, in 
any given locality, be the breed of horses ever so 
‘poor and mean, an entire change may be 
|wrought in the course of a few years by the in- 
troduction of the pure race blood, and by select- 
,ing the best of the produce to breed from again. 
{n fact, “ particular breeds” arc thus produced ; 





for when by crossing and recrossing you have 
obtained the distinctive qualities you require, by 
|persevering in and retaining in perfection thes: 
essential qualities, you have at once formed a pe- 
This is the principle on which it 
is SO necessary that owr farmers should act. Hor- 


culiar breed. 


ses cannot be improved without expense, care, 
Judi 


cious sclections must be made among their mares 


and a systematic course of management. 


—blood horses must be obtained—and great at- 
tention must be paid to the rearing of their colts, 
and the object will most certainly be accom- 
plished. 
To even a casual observer, the difference in 
breeds of horses is immediately perceptible on 
Visiting different sections of our country. In the 
‘neighborhood of most of our large cities, great 
jattention has been paid to the importing and rear 
ling of fine horses. Especially is this the fact in 
lthe Vieinityr af Raetan, New Vark ond Miiladel- 
iphia. So also in several districts or counties in 
‘our own state and others. Kings and Queens, 
| Westchester, Dutchess, Albany, and more re- 
cently Jefferson counties, have obtained notorie 
ty for their zeal and assiduity in the rearing of 
ifine horses. Virginia, South Carolina and Geor 
gia, have also devoted much attention to this 
subject, and the consequence is, that in all thes: 
‘sections, the inhabitants are furnished with fine, 
‘noble animals, while the profits of the farmer and 
breeder are doubled and quadrupled. 

Need the farmers of western New-York be 
urged to adopt a system which will most certain- 








cing horses in England has lately very conside- 


jof their legs before they have come to their full 
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is only necessary among a few influential farm- 
ers, and the work is at least begun. Let. each 
county form a “club” for the purpose of procu- 
ring a first rate horse of the purest blood, and 
when that is accomplished, it may almost be said, 
that the whole breed of horses in the county is 


























at once changed. Quercus. 
Rochester Prices Current. 
Wheat, perbu. 87a94) Apples, 37463 
Flour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
‘ork, mess, brl. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 
do prime do 10 00° Batter 16a19 00 
Beef per cwt. 2a3 00 | Hams do 6a7 60 
ats 38 | Pot Ash, cwt. 3 50 
Corn 69 | Peaals, 3 75a4 00 
Rye 7 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
Barley 50a56 | Sol Leather, 19a22 00 
lay, perton, 13415 00] Harness do 25 00 
Grass Seed, 1 00 | Upper p.side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes, 25 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 
= ==: = 





NEW-YORK MARKET. 
For the Week Ending Mec. 15. 
ASHES —Limited sales at 4,40 for pots, 

and 4,65 a 70 for pearls. 
The 


HOPS. -There are but fewon sale. 
price for Ist sort is 35 cts. 

PROVISLONS.—Supplies come in abund- 
antly, and sales continueto be extensive. Prices 
for Beef and Pork are the same as for the previ- 
ous week. Lard is in fair reqnest. 

SEEDS.—There is less than ordinary interest 
at this season. ‘Jecasional sales a‘e made of 
i'laxseed at $12} per tierce The price of clo 
verseed ia not yet established 

i ALLOW.—Sales Philadelphia at 10} cts 
per pound. 

W OOL.—Prices of American fleece are main- 
tained and the business is more active. Holders 
are confident in present rates. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—T he arrivals of Wes- 
tern Flour were liberal and considerably beyond 
the demand: prices however varied but little.— 

iood brands of western in good order sold at 
ast at 618, and whenthe barrels had been wet 

s Was almost universally the case with parcels 

nding, a small deduction was made on that ac- 


count. ‘Troyand New-York City were offered 
it $6} Common sorts of Southern were heavy 
it $64. Howard street and Georgetown, $64a§. 


WO bris. Richmond City were sold at $64.— 
“hesales of wheat reached 15,000 bushels at 
131a133 cents for good lots, both Southern and 
Western; 4500 bu. fair Maryland sold Saturday 
at [311-2 cts. Prime Southern Corn brought 
75 cts; Northern yellow, 582 90 cts.; Rye 90 cts, 
and Barley, 75 cts, All grams are of ready 
sale ; 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
FPNHE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part togive 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage itis the intention 0! 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanie Garden upper end of Broadway ;. and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts ot 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni 
il plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias, 
trape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees forthe streets, &c.&c. They have 
‘ust received from Londen, a large importation of 
sarden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
is Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Pease, 
irass Seeds, &c, &c.; and also from a 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
noss,and White Provence ruses. Thetradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ders by mail or otherwise, wll] be punctually at. 
tended to. SMITH & H : 








ily result to their advantage? Ai little exerfion; New-York,May 1832, No. 388, Broadway: 
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SOUTHARD’S ADDRESS. jana although He hetimes casts unsteady || like intellect to holiness and beaut ony 
We have been favored with a copy of an land doubtful vite ease the fire and the} blackness of darkness was before bin th, 
address delivered by SaMUEL L. Sovutn-! oil are not a eve y administrated—-yet, | valley of the shadow of death Was to him 
arp, L. L. D. (Govemor of New-Jersey) it sustains tho eo rrevolving and directing | unescapable and eternal !—the better ee 
before the Alumni Association of Nassau || beams, which “ - and guide us, through beyond it was shrouded from his vision. | 
Hall, on the day of the annual commence-_|| the perils of). Voyage, to the only pas-) Wurrrivr. : 








. uf line. "need becomes more ne- LE: 
ment of the College, September 26, 1832. ||Sage were 5a --) And becomes more He ite eli ee : 
The address coaliles « brief but happy || Cessary and dca in proportion to the Pines Fence + Mcrpeie ead ff 
, 4 Ys 5 orienta . P ( L sloves, rom VED Wile s 
reference to the jewels of that institution, ||gloom of the“), Css, and the violence of jo a? > x Powde F of blact, 
the credit which the state has derived from || the tempest. three united, constitute | ‘Common gin, or the dreg: 


its graduates, and the neglect with which |the fulcrum, tt , and the power of our “ ved pe — r ype _ ~ 
the state has repaid the obligation. The, literary mecha < i—~-and skillfully used, bebe Gitek Sek nat ae wot igs 1a Clean, dry 
benefits that have resulted to mankind from || have incaleula” wane’: We havenot even! dried black I wy ss oa i ill Ped in 
the operation of knowledge acquired in that | the Syracusa? ihe to raise the moral and | tiful by ern This wilt ‘ ull of a heay 
school, are dwelt upon with feeling and elo-' intellectual wo we vund us. But we should | dute a much finer oe | ‘che - ay oO pro 
quence,and the following remark will show) remember, thi we Must first enlighten our- | din thee Giddens WS ices il; a Ma oy 
that the theme warranted the speech—“ Be-|| Selves, befor an_ enlighten others— | 1034 with small dp cs oiling the black 
fore the revolutionary straggle had com- || must understay ~ Science, before we can | acer ia of ogy : yet or Mixing it 
menced, this cullege had educated and sent || ach feat MESS IU “ONT OEE ERS Tae com oo Ke, which are the meth 
out to all parts of the nation, four hundred |Struments, Wi hws Purposes, and in} 7. of Do . ar iag: eer 
and sixty three Alumni, and it is believed | that spirit whic? “all imsure the blessing.— on of Momestic Lncycloped 


Ve With 





( vu pe re EK 
id. 


that not one of them all proved recreant or 
apostate to the cause of liberty and their 
country, in their passage through the Red 
Sea and the wilderness, to the promised en- 
joyment of their rights.” What praise is. 
there ! 

The rapid history of the institution gives 
the orator occasion to notice the character 
and services of its distinguished officers, and 
to pay a tribute to the worth of its Alumni, | 
of whom he again says—“ There are not 
more than two high elles in our great re- 
public, including that one which is the high- 


> 


Our Olympic VE is not to be gained by the | 
firm muscle a¢ "© strong sinew—but by 


‘the clear head @ the sound heart. 


} 
} 


We see in !° Address one of the many 
‘advautages f°€giate institutions—they 
form a com™” Sond of affection—there, | 





FOR SALBF, 

Y the subscriber in Macedo: 
Wayne co., 50,000 White My 
berry Trees. 


WM. P. RICHARDSON. 


, oct 6-ftf 
before the heat! °°Comes indurated by the ~,-——— 


‘conflicts of publ fe, the youth of a nation 
form friendships ‘hat are to survive separa- 
‘tions, that are  @Waken kindly reminiscen- 
ces, when in#!€T Years the name is heard, 
‘or when accl@@"* Or business may uniic 
(them. AttachMERts thus formed, are usu- 


C _ GRASS SEED. 
/ AST paid tor Grass Seed, at my store. 
tochester, sept 19-féin A. CHAPIN. 


ROCHESTER NURSERY. 
HE Nursery grounds on Main 
’ street now contain a most ex 

cellent collection of the choicest Fruit 





sts ‘ ; a . : > Ps on 
est, and noblest earthly distinction, they wally permanely any in this country, ot all Prees, ornamental trees, shrubs and 
have not filled. They have formed one) others, they oa be encouraged. Per- plants, many ot them are beautiful 
third of the law officers of government, and , haps no map : t T carried his feelings of growths and of a very large size. Particularly 
one fifth of the Supreme Court.” ‘| this kind further An does the distinguished Apples, : which — are above one hundred and 
A plea is then made for the re-edifying sentleman wine address we now notice. nape tees Sake le eee a 
ying| > ; : _ the me steeme ; $ country, Lnglan 
the “ Alma Mater.’”’ We had determined |, We have yall c requently mentioned by France and Germany. 61 sorts of Pears includ 
to make a large abstract of the address, but those who Wer ate smaates with him, that the choicest and most delicious varieties of that 
rust confine ourselves to the eloquent pe- bee appeared ae and me 2 sulta-) fruit which has hitherto been cultivated. The 
roration. , ble occasion Nifest, a particular tii-) Peach, Pium, Cherry trees and Grape vines, are 
The American scholar is a responsible || terest in the welfare of those who had been particularly fine. The collection of shrubs is ex 
actor in suchan age -—and his action. while ‘nursed in the $2 - literary lap, and at the tensive and select. . About 50 of the very choicest 
it effects most of those who surround him, | same time, with imsel ¢ varieties of the tose; strong and handsom« 
: ; a —_-—. | plants. 100 sorts of the most splendid Dahtias 
will not be unfelt by his country, and thro’) .—Iet ; | culled personally from the London collections: 
it, by the world. The light ofthat country The Infid?-—"* 1s an awful commentary | 7 


ete ile | e re 7 | and a very select assortment of beautiful flower 
is placed upon a hill,high enough to be seen) upon the (te te Of Infidelity that its most} jn bulbous roots. 
every where to guide or to mislead. ‘The | strenuous suppor’<ts have either miserably | “Also just arrived at Rochester, a most exten- 


influence of educated men in the United | falsified theif seAUmMen ts in the moment Of | sive assortment of the best kitchen, garden and 
States is more potent for good or evil, than trial, or terminate . their existence in obscu- | flower seeds, directly imported by the subscriber 
similar influence ever before has been.—) rity and utter Wi tched ness. The gifted | from one of the first seed houses in London, which: 
And if that influence be not wisely direct-'| author of the life of F®eason” passed the} includes the most esteemed varietion of Peas 
ed, the criminality is greater. Every one last years of his! in @ manner which thet re Se ees res Letta- 
of us, within his sphere, can do something | meanest slave ¢ &t ever trembled beneath} gern nae pga Tee pss. placed the es 
to guide popular opinion—to enlighten pop- | the lash of the @SKmaster, could h eT g 


‘ : _have NO’ tablishment ona respectable footing,| hope by as- 
ular sentiment—to promote general intelli- | cause to envy: P Osseau might indeed be | siduous attention to business,unremitted exertions 
gence and happiness. We have agents | pointed outas!?°°Me decree,an exception ; | in wrocuring every desirable article, and by @ 


with which to work, unknown to the schol- | but itis well kn°W that the enthusiastic phi- moderation in all my charges, to obtain a share ol 


ars of Greece and Rome,and though known, | losopher was 4 ™Serable and disappointed | the public patronage. _ 

yet less free and powerful with those of man. He met eath it is true with calmness. |, Catalogues of the articles for sale on the aon? 
modern Europe. General education is here || But he had n° pure and beautiful hopes be-|| *°* gir oy — A eaagpeny Pog oe 
invited,by all our institutions,—not denoun-|| yond the pers things of the natural | 74/i%3t the A\ursery, or ae ne ee 


= t, P so. » order~ will be received 
ced as danverous to power. Printing is|| world. e loved the works of God for| suerte, Senet SS Coe 





i i ; ly attended to. ll letters post paid, wil! 
here unrestricted, and not subject to fro wus || theit cxoooding ety nat tor thair manifes-| and daly 1 a ph. post paid, 
and licences. Conscience and religious in-|| tations of anové ruling intelligence. Life, 


ae burt ; P ~~ ALEX’R. GORDON. ; 
struction, are free as the spirit of the gospel || had become 4 uRen to him; but his spirit) Rochester Nursery, Nov. 15. 

of liberty. recoiled at the Mpness and the silence | {7 A great variety of ornamental garden seats 
The school house, the press, and the pul- of the sepulcht€—the cold and unbroken. and stands, for flower pots, are now making and 
pit, are the avenues by which all can be|| sleep and slow Y@Sting away of mortality. will be torsale at the Nursery, earty in the spring 
reached—-and every valuable advance in||He perished 2 Y°rshipper of that beauty BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
science—every new effort for human good, || which but fai!"Y shadows forth the un- REATISE on the Diseases and Manage- 
made to produce its proper effect. The||imageable gloty °* tts Creator. At the clo- | ment of Sheep, by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, 
school-house, wisely Builded and ordered, ||sing hour of ¥en the broad West was || Price 50 cents = Also—A Methodical one 
will open the mind, and give it capacity to|| glowing like the ates of paradise, and the; Re the epee eh the monyoay A Soin ha che 
receive a proper direction—The press en-|| vine hung hills! his beautiful land were atkAee the rR an : heed ws bes “ 
lighten opinion, and give reason its fair op-|| bathed in the rich Night of sunset the philo-| , ’ 


: | ditions, by Wm. H. f Bhode Island 
eration—The pulpit guide to the true end.|| sopher departed. he last glance of his | price 50 AO eyo z 


The pulpit is, indeed, the light-house on the|| glazing eye, wa to him an everlasting fare-||" Prince's Treatise on Horticulture, price 75 ¢t*. 
borders of the ocean of our moral existence! well to existen® the last homage of a god- 
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